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who was a poor thing, but his own. All the kind of the Launces
are thus palpably a mighty stock. Their worth, compared
with that of the Speeds and the Dromios, is admirably indicated
by Launce's consummate use of Speed's curiosity and of his
better schooling. Launce gets his letter deciphered; he gets also
an opportunity to display his own superior breeding, and to
secure condign punishment for the ill-mannered Speed: "now
will he be swinged for reading my letter; an unmannerly slave,
that will thrust himself into secrets! 1*11 after, to rejoice in the
boy's correction/*

Launce is happiest with his dog. Clownage can go no
farther than the pantomimic representation, with staff and shoe
and dog, of the parting from his home-folks. Laughter is
hilarious at Launce's bitter grief that his ungrateful cur declined
to shed a tear. That Launce should expect it is, of course, the
element of preposterous incongruity which makes him a
clown. But when he puts his complaint squarely, that his
"dog has no more pity in him than a dog/' the thrust pierces
more than it was meant to. Romance itself has expected no
less largely of Valentine, of Proteus, and of the rest. It has
demanded that man shall be more than man, and has laid upon
him requisitions passing the ability of man to fulfil. At the
bidding of romance, Valentine and Proteus have become what
they are in the play, and the one thing they are not is men like
other men. A further incident in which Launce is concerned
takes on a similarly unexpected significance. He has made as
great a sacrifice as did Valentine himself; he has given up his
own cur in place of the one which Proteus entrusted to him to
take to Silvia. But the effect hardly suggests that self-sacrifice
is worldly-wise. And so once more it seems to bring into ques-
tion the worldly worth of the code which sanctifies such deeds*
Unintentionally, Launce has become the means by which
the incompatibilities and the unrealities of romantic postulates
are laid bare* And Launce is palpably the stuff of comedy:
awakening our comic sense, he inevitably sharpens our
appreciation of the particular range of incongruities which are